CHAPTER ONE 


Iberian Conquistadors 
and Supplicants 


DID SUPERIOR WEAPONS, tactics, organization, administrative 
and fiscal support, or some combination of these factors, allow Eu- 
ropeans to dominate the Americas, Africa, and Asia? This chapter 
and the one following assess the global aspects of the military rev- 
olution thesis by studying European expeditionary warfare. The 
military revolution thesis holds that Europeans sallied forth and 
won thanks to the application of the same style of warfare they had 
honed in fierce military competition at home. In contrast, I suggest 
a new perspective on Europeans’ overseas wars from the end of the 
fifteenth century to the end of the 1700s. 

The way Westerners fought in the wider world in the early mod- 
ern period was almost entirely different from the way they fought 
wars in Europe with respect to nearly every one of the criteria that 
define the military revolution thesis. Instead of the tactics of the 
armies of Holy Roman Emperor Charles V or of the Thirty Years 
War, Europeans abroad improvised and adapted new methods of 
fighting in line with local circumstances and conditions. Rather 
than armies of tens of thousands, the forces of European expansion 
more commonly numbered only in the hundreds. While cannon- 
armed sailing ships were superior to anything other powers could 
put on the open ocean, they did not fundamentally change the bal- 
ance of power. While Western military technology was far in advance 
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of their American opponents, elsewhere there was a general parity. 
When there were gaps, these were usually closed quickly. 

Remembering that the military revolution thesis is as much 
about states and taxes as muskets and cannon, the forces that fought, 
traded, and schemed their way into foreign regions were rarely those 
of European states, but much more commonly ad hoc bands of ad- 
ventures and chartered private companies. This was largely out of 
necessity rather than choice: European rulers were rarely able to 
transport large armies across the oceans until the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Thus on almost every count, the military revolution thesis that 
Europeans won by overpowering opponents to the West and East 
fails to hold. Yet if so, what does explain the first wave of expansion? 

Here it is necessary to delve a little deeper into the ambiguous 
idea of “expansion,” which played out very differently in different 
regions.! In the Caribbean, Central and some parts of South Amer- 
ica this involved conquistadors destroying major native polities al- 
ready ravaged by disease and taking over their lands and peoples, 
though for centuries the degree of actual control exercised by the 
Iberians was often slight. In Africa and Asia, however, European 
expansion was very different. The Portuguese, Dutch, and English 
inserted themselves as relatively minor, marginal players within 
existing systems of political and commercial relations. Coercion 
was certainly very important, but European domains in the East 
were maritime networks that did not challenge the interests of the 
major powers in the region. In a sentiment that was widely repli- 
cated elsewhere, African rulers referred to themselves as “lords 
of the land,’ while the European interlopers were the “masters of 
water”? Sometimes this relationship operated on a basis of rough 
equality, but often Europeans had to implicitly or explicitly subor- 
dinate themselves in showing deference to local rulers. 

Though it does not get much coverage in this book, disease was 
a crucial factor in explaining the different patterns of European ex- 
pansion, as popularized in Jared Diamond’s Guns, Germs, and Steel. 
The spectacular destruction wreaked by Europeans in the Ameri- 
cas, particularly the Spanish, owed a great deal to the cataclysmic 
effects of disease in precipitating the collapse of the largest and 
most structured polities in the region, and gravely weakening the 
rest. In contrast, in Africa the advantage was reversed, with locals 
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having a greater tolerance to ambient diseases, while Europeans, 
and their horses and pack animals, suffered daunting mortality 
rates. In Asia, disease did not consistently advantage one side over 
the other to anything like the same degree. It bears noting that 
those in the early modern period had very little understanding of 
what diseases were, how they worked, or how they were cured. As 
with the beliefs of bulletproofing discussed earlier, Europeans re- 
sponded to sicknesses with superstition: blood-letting, spices, and 
prayer being the main remedies.* 

Unless they enjoyed a major epidemiological advantage, Euro- 
peans were unable to defeat even middling non-Western powers in 
the period 1500-1750, and generally maintained their predomi- 
nantly naval-mercantile empires in the East under the sufferance 
of the Asian and African rulers of the day.® In the rare instances 
when Westerners sought to challenge this arrangement, they gen- 
erally lost. This precarious presence is hardly surprising given the 
tiny, essentially freelance European expeditionary forces involved. 
As discussed in Chapter 3, in the only instance where large, state- 
supported Western armies repeatedly faced a major non-Western 
enemy in this period, the Ottomans were able to win, conquer, and 
then hold most of their gains in Europe and North Africa. The only 
evidence of a major shift in the military balance comes right after 
the end of the period Parker sees as crucial (14500-1750). From this 
point, the Ottomans began to consistently lose to European oppo- 
nents, especially Russia, while further East the English East India 
Company began the long process of uniting South Asia under its 
rule. Even in the case of Western victories, however, the military 
revolution thesis is often a poor fit with the way events unfolded. 

In the rest of this chapter I evaluate the military revolution 
thesis in relation to technology, tactics, army size, and the fiscal- 
administrative supports of warfare. I begin with the Spanish con- 
quistadors and other Europeans in the Americas, before moving 
on to examine the Portuguese in Africa, the Indian Ocean, and 
Asia. The following chapter does the same in comparing the tenets 
of the military revolution thesis in relation to the Dutch and En- 
glish East India Companies in South, Southeast, and East Asia. 
Having examined the military revolution thesis and found it a poor 
guide to the historical experience, the explanation of the essentially 
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modest European early modern successes rests on the importance 
of local allies, deference to non-Western great powers, and the fit 
between what Europeans wanted, and what locals were prepared 
to give. European fortified trading posts ashore posed little danger 
to Asian and African rulers, and were often incorporated within 
mutually beneficial networks of exchange. European expansion in 
this era is thus in no way equivalent to conquest, being in many 
ways more a matter of European submission than dominance. 

What of the more abstract argument of the book about war, 
learning, and organizational change, and what Black refers to as a 
paradigm-diffusion model? Here it is important to note the con- 
tradiction whereby social scientists and historians find it very hard 
to tell what caused what in very complex situations like battles and 
wars, leading to fundamental disagreements about why history 
turned out as it did. At the same time, there is an assumption that 
those in the thick of these episodes could accurately diagnose the 
intricate causal relationships between technology, tactics, logistics, 
morale, and broader societal factors, on the one hand, and military 
effectiveness, on the other. Perhaps even more optimistically, the as- 
sumption is that, having discerned the causes of effectiveness, these 
actors were then able to implement efficiency-enhancing reforms. 
As Europeans rarely enjoyed military superiority over their local 
foes, there was no process of elimination leading to a convergence 
on one, superior, Western way of war. In Asia, great power armies 
that dwarfed their European counterparts had either already an- 
ticipated key elements of the military revolution centuries before 
Europe, or had come up with alternatives. 


The Model: Armies of the 
Military Revolution in Europe 


Before getting down to the analysis of European military actions 
on other continents, it is useful to consider what an army of the kind 
described by the classic military revolution thesis would look like. 
The first battle of Breitenfeld during the Thirty Years War in 1631 
saw Protestant Swedes, led by King Gustavus Adolphus, and their 
Saxon allies defeat an army of the Catholic Holy Roman Emperor. 
Though he emphasizes sieges as being more typical than battles, 
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Parker refers to Breitenfeld as a paradigmatic demonstration of 
the superiority of the new, modern form of warfare.® Roberts (who 
wrote a biography of the Swedish king) also saw the Swedish 
armies of this time as pioneers of the new style of war.” The Protes- 
tant forces were made up of 28,000 infantry and 13,000 cavalry, 
with 51 heavy iron cannons and further light pieces distributed 
among individual regiments. As the Swedish infantry were deployed 
in thinner lines than the squares of their imperial opponents, were 
intensively drilled in volley fire, and had superior field artillery, so 
they produced a greater rate and weight of fire that proved deci- 
sive. The battle was a great tactical and strategic victory, almost 80 
percent of the imperial army was killed or captured. Though weap- 
ons like swords and pikes were still important, gunpowder weapons 
had come to dominate.® Other historians share the view that Breit- 
enfeld was “the first great test and trial of the new tactics against 
the old, and therefore the first great land battle of the modern age.”? 
The discipline required for the Swedes and others to successfully 
fire in volleys and perform other maneuvers in battle required train- 
ing in smaller units with more officers as part of a standing force. 
Given this and other Swedish victories, “their methods were soon 
copied by other major armies in Europe.”!° For example, according 
to Parker, by the very next year after the battle, Imperial forces had 
learned to adapt and emulate the techniques of their victorious op- 
ponents by thinning their lines of infantry and improving their 
volley fire, as well as deploying more field artillery. 

From the beginning of the 1500s to the Treaty of Westphalia 
that concluded the Thirty Years War in 1648, major European pow- 
ers typically came to battle with 30,000-60,000, troops and main- 
tained up to 150,000 men under arms in total." Raising, equipping, 
and provisioning forces of this size required the near-total support 
of the state, commonly taking 80 percent or more of rulers’ reve- 
nues, not counting the requirements of servicing debt accrued 
from previous wars.!? Hence the link to the broader sociopolitical 
changes such as state-building: “the costs of war and preparing for 
war are what lead to societal impacts.”!* For armies of the time, 
bills were paid (if they were paid) through a combination of official 
taxation, borrowing, and plunder.!* 

The point here is to provide a rough baseline or benchmark 
against which to judge the way Europeans fought outside their na- 
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tive region. To be competitive in the new style of warfare in Europe 
was held to require large gun-armed, standing infantry armies, 
plentiful cannons, new warships, and new-style artillery fortresses 
with angled bastions, which together absorbed nearly all the money 
and manpower that the rulers of the time could muster. Many 
went through successive bankruptcies under the fiscal strain. The 
armies themselves, functioning as instruments of states and some- 
times under direct royal command, were professional permanent 
forces extensively drilled in volley fire and combined arms fighting 
to draw on the complementary strengths of musketeers, pikemen, 
cavalry, and artillery. It is important to keep in mind that these 
individual technological, tactical, and fiscal-administrative features 
are seen as a package deal in constituting the military revolution, 
not just a check-list of coincidental developments. In considering 
the way Westerners fought overseas, almost none of these charac- 
teristics applied, and hence the tenets of the military revolution are 
almost completely irrelevant to European expansion in the early 
modern period. 


The Conquistadors 


At first glance, the Spanish conquest of huge swathes of the Amer- 
icas in the early 1500s would seem to be incontrovertible proof of 
Western military superiority fuelling spectacularly successful empire- 
building in the face of incredible odds. Tiny forces of conquistadors, 
far from home in a strange land, repeatedly overcame American 
armies of tens of thousands, bringing down two empires, and gain- 
ing fantastic wealth in the process. The Spanish secured huge new 
holdings of land, population, and revenue, based on slavery and 
genocidal violence. Surely if the military revolution thesis works 
anywhere, it would be here. Aside from being epochally important 
in their own right, these feats have often shaped perspectives of Eu- 
ropean expansion in general: “the Columbian experience has es- 
caped geographical boundaries to emerge as the dominant symbol 
of European expansion in the early modern period.”!5 Even a ca- 
sual familiarity with Western relations with non-Western powers 
in the Mediterranean, Africa, and Asia shows how wrong this per- 
spective is. But before skipping ahead to other regions, it is impor- 
tant to take a closer look at the Americas. The aim here is not to 
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summarize the historical record, but to evaluate the relevance of 
military revolution thesis, and to present an alternative view. 

The first point of note is the incredibly small number of con- 
quistadors: for Cortes in Mexico only goo at the climactic Battle of 
Tenochtitlan in 1521, and for Pizaro only 170 in Peru in 1532. Often 
presented as proof of Western technological and/or organizational 
superiority, this fact immediately disqualifies the military revolu- 
tion thesis, which is fundamentally about mass armies numbering 
in the tens of thousands, as an adequate explanation of the Span- 
ish conquest. As already noted, the size of the army is the crucial 
link in connecting the strictly military aspects of the argument 
with those relevant to the creation of the modern sovereign state. 
One objection might be that the forces that finally defeated the Az- 
tecs in the battle for their capital Tenochtitlan did number in the 
tens of thousands (around 70,000), thanks to the Spaniards’ local 
allies. But these allied forces were a world away from the carefully 
drilled, permanent, professional soldiers of the thesis. 

The small size of the Spanish forces was a direct result of the 
fact that they were essentially private efforts, like Columbus’s orig- 
inal voyage of discovery.!° The Spanish Crown authorized these 
private expeditions, striking a deal whereby land was claimed in 
the name of the Crown, and souls for the church, while the right to 
exploit the new territories for a set period was set down in an ar- 
rangement (encomienda) with those risking their money and lives 
in the venture. As was the case with the earlier conquest and colo- 
nization of the Canary Islands, “Funds for expeditions were made 
available through contracts between adventurers and bankers, be- 
cause expansion was always a question of business, with attendant 
risks.” Kamen?’ continues: 


Not a single Spanish army was expended on “conquest.” When Span- 
iards established their control, they did so through the sporadic efforts 
of small groups of adventurers whom the crown later attempted to bring 
under its control.... Thanks to the encomienda, the crown was able to 
mount a military operation in the New World without the necessity, 
which it would in any case not have been able to fulfill, of sending an 
army there. [There was an] almost total dependence of the “conquest” 
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The essentially private nature of the enterprise refutes the idea 
that triumphs in the New World were achieved by state forces fi- 
nanced by public revenues and controlled by the royal bureaucracy. 
In the main, the early conquistadors were not even soldiers, often 
being recruited via kinship groups. The majority had none of the 
military training and instruction in drill that were essential fea- 
tures of new-style armies.!9 There were no officers, and hence no 
formal chain of command.?° 

Yet if there is a single factor that the proponents of the military 
superiority thesis might seize on, it is the fact that the conquista- 
dors had guns and their opponents did not.?! Often authors are 
careful to stress that when they talk about technology, they mean 
not just the physical artifacts, but also the organizational skills and 
perhaps even cultural attributes necessary to employ technology 
to full effect. However, this caveat notwithstanding, there is a ten- 
dency for much of the rest of the discussion to nevertheless default 
to the physical technology, especially guns.?? The opposite prob- 
lem is that if the definition of technology becomes all-encompassing, 
subsuming organizational, social, and cultural features also, then 
the word becomes stretched beyond recognition from its com- 
monsense meaning, and such explanations become unfalsifiable.?? 
Hence the danger of Hoffman’s definition that “technology here 
encompasses a lot, and intentionally so, because it has to embrace 
everything that made victory more likely.”?4 Explaining victory by 
superior technology, and then defining superior technology as any- 
thing that improves the chances of victory, is circular logic. 

What, then, was the role of technology and tactics in the initial 
Spanish conquests? The difficulty here for the military revolution 
thesis is that the forces of Cortes and Pizaro in many ways look 
much more medieval than modern. As noted, the forces were very 
small and ad hoc, rather than professional soldiers, and as such 
they had minimal drill and training.?° Though they had some mus- 
kets (harquebuses) and a few small cannons, most of their fighting 
was conducted hand-to-hand.?° The most important technologi- 
cal advantage possessed by the Europeans is generally regarded as 
the conquistadors’ steel swords and armor,?’ which had been com- 
mon across Eurasia for hundreds of years. Thus one historian judges 
that “Guns were less important than cold steel” in defeating both the 
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Aztecs and the Incas.?® Another observes that “Those Spaniards 
who did have firearms were lucky to get a single shot off before re- 
versing the weapon to use as a club,” but that “the one weapon ... 
whose efficiency is indubitable was the steel sword.’?9 A third 
agrees that “After the initial shock response to their strangeness, 
firearms lost much of their importance.”?° Guilmartin suggests that 
the result of these expeditions would have been much the same 
even if the Spanish had not had any gunpowder weapons at all,?4 
remembering that the Spanish also used powerful crossbows. On 
this basis, if the medieval crusaders had made it to the Americas, 
they might have been almost as successful as the conquistadors. 
Turning from weapons to tactics, given the marginal role of 
guns, there was no volley fire. Even the pike phalanxes that consti- 
tuted the main advance of late medieval war were missing. In a 
1559 manual on warfare in the Americas, a veteran conquistador 
explained that “in the Americas the patterns and practices of Euro- 
peans warfare were irrelevant ... the treatise proposed that linear 
formations, hierarchical units, and permanent garrisons be aban- 
doned in favor of small, covert fighting units dedicated to search- 
and-destroy missions.”?? If artillery was missing, so were artillery 
forts; and broadside-firing ships, had they been in use at this time 
(such ships were introduced only after the first Spanish and Portu- 
guese fleets to the Americas and Asia?*), would have been irrelevant 
to achieving the Spanish victories against the Aztecs and Incas. 
More important than any narrow matter of weapons and partic- 
ular battles, however, was the support of the conquistadors’ Amer- 
ican allies.34 Aside from providing the vast majority of the troops 
used to defeat the Aztecs, the Tlaxcaltecs and other groups allied 
to the Spanish were crucial in providing logistical support in the 
form of porters to carry supplies: “in many ways we might explain 
European success and failures entirely as an issue of logistics, or, 
better, how well they succeeded in using indigenous aid to overcome 
the logistical challenges.’?° For example, building and carrying the 
small boats used to attack the Aztec capital Tenochtitlan, includ- 
ing digging the canal to deploy them, would have been impossible 
without the assistance of thousands of Americans. Hassig cautions 
against the idea of inferring with the benefit of hindsight that the 
Spanish played a brilliant diplomatic game in manipulating meso- 
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American politics. He points out that this was impossible, because 
the Spanish were almost completely ignorant of local politics. It 
was much more likely that they were in fact manipulated by their 
allies.2® Yet the Americans also failed to anticipate the full effects 
of the epidemics, and the final Spanish betrayal: the pervasive ig- 
norance was mutual. This situation has been described as “Double 
Mistaken Identity”: “each side of the cultural exchange presumes 
that a given form or concept is functioning in the way familiar 
within its own tradition and is unaware of or unimpressed by the 
other side’s interpretation.”?”7 So while the Spanish later believed 
that the local population had become loyal subjects of the king, the 
latter considered themselves as being ruled by their own lords. 

In dealing with the importance of local allies, Hoffman among 
others argues that the Europeans only won allies over to their side 
because of their superior weapons, in that the “decision to ally with 
him [Cortes] was in fact clear evidence of the power of his tech- 
nology, not a sign that it was irrelevant. The same holds for the 
Asian allies of the Portuguese.”38 There are two responses to this 
point. The first returns to the fact that steel swords and armor were 
the crucial technology, which, although new to Americans, had been 
around for centuries in Eurasia. There was nothing modern here. 
The second point is that even if military superiority may have been 
a necessary condition for the conquests, it was still less important 
than disease and local allies. 


The Limits of Conquest in the Americas 


The famous triumphs of Cortes and Pizaro, as well as the general 
logic of the military revolution thesis, suggest that the Europeans 
were invincible in the Americas. Yet after the destruction of the 
Aztec and Inca empires, the Spanish faced definite military con- 
straints in their further expansion. One of these was simply a short- 
age of manpower, partly because there were so few Europeans in 
the New World, but mainly because of the horrifying death rate 
among their American allies and slaves. But even though they were 
also wracked by epidemics, some local groups to the north and 
south were successful in fighting the Spanish to a stand-still until 
the nineteenth century.29 When Europeans did finally beat down 
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this opposition, it seems to have been more a matter of demo- 
graphic weight, as the number of settlers increased, and attrition 
by disease and war sapped the strength of their opponents, rather 
than superior military technique as such that was decisive.*° Thus 
even in the theater where the Europeans enjoyed a massive non- 
military advantage (disease), and where the technological gap was 
greatest, some local polities were able to repeatedly defeat the in- 
terlopers from the Old World. 

In something of a harbinger of the twentieth-first century no- 
tion of “asymmetric warfare,’ rather than the large, and organiza- 
tionally specialized societies like the Aztecs and the Incas, it was 
the loosely organized tribal groups that most effectively resisted the 
invaders. A possible contributing factor may have been that these 
societies may have been more resilient to the initial epidemiologi- 
cal shock of the first encounter with Europeans. The idea that more 
“primitive” groups were more militarily effective runs directly con- 
trary to the logic of the “paradigm-diffusion” model, where the road 
to success, or at least survival, is to copy technological leaders. 
Rather than military effectiveness being a product of convergence 
and homogeneity, either through rational learning or selective 
elimination of maladapted features, in this case and elsewhere it 
sprang from divergence and heterogeneity. Though the Portuguese 
experience in Brazil is excluded here, there was certainly no equiv- 
alent of the sweeping early conquests of the Spanish.*! The experi- 
ence of the Mapuche (also referred to as the Araucanians), who 
held the Europeans at bay for more than 300 years in modern-day 
Chile, is instructive. 

The Spanish conquistadors led by Pedro de Valdivia arrived from 
Peru and founded Santiago in 1540. In 1550 de Valdivia pushed 
south, and initially matters conformed to the pattern of conquest in 
Mexico. Thanks to their steel weapons and armor, their discipline, 
and the use of horses, small numbers of conquistadors defeated 
much larger Mapuche forces, who lacked metal weapons, and who 
had been ravaged by smallpox and other European diseases.*? In 
short order the Spanish allocated the land among themselves, dis- 
covered gold, began setting up mines, and went about enslaving 
the Mapuche to provide the necessary labor. In 1553, however, the 
Mapuche rebelled, killing (and eating) de Valdivia (his successor 
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was also later killed and eaten). Over the next fifty years the con- 
quistadors were consistently defeated, and most of their settle- 
ments and forts destroyed. By 1600 they had been thrown back 
almost to their starting point in 1550. The Mapuche then crossed 
the Andes and drove the Spanish out of what are now four prov- 
inces of Argentina (Chubut, Neuquen, La Pampa, and Rio Negro).*? 
Subsequently, endemic warfare saw the Mapuche keep the Euro- 
peans at bay until well after the collapse of the Spanish Empire, 
only being subdued by a genocidal campaign from the 1860s. 

What explains the radically different result of Mapuche resis- 
tance here compared to the Aztecs and Incas? Notably even as late 
as the nineteenth century the Mapuche generally stuck to using their 
own weapons: bows and arrows, slings, clubs, lassos, and long pikes, 
though the last were increasingly tipped with steel from splintered 
Spanish swords.** Tactically, they sought to ambush and encircle 
the Spanish, choosing ground that neutralized the effectiveness of 
cavalry. The Mapuche mastered the use of horses within a couple 
of generations of their first encounter, making them a highly mo- 
bile raiding force able to fight Spanish cavalry on equal terms. The 
Mapuche were also a decentralized society, banding together in 
times of war, but with no capital or political center vulnerable to 
attack.*5 On the other side, the Spanish logistical system was con- 
sistently abysmal. Garrison troops went so far as to eat the leather 
ties that bound together their stockades, and bartered weapons 
with their enemies in return for food.4® The Mapuches’ resistance 
was cultural as much as military. Christianity or talk of peace with 
the Spanish was punished by death, and Mapuche were trained 
from boyhood for war. Their resistance continued despite succes- 
sive epidemics. Interestingly in light of the presumption that re- 
peated defeats are the spur to learning and reform, the Europeans 
showed a startling lack of innovation: “In the matter of Indian 
strategy and resistance the Spaniards could not see the forest for 
the trees. They laid responsibility for their failures on everything 
but the Indians.”*7 In the mid-eighteenth century a Spanish com- 
mentator mourned that: 


In a short time the Spanish conquered the three powerful empires of 
the American hemisphere, those of Peru, Mexico and Bogota, but the 
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hundred and ninety years that have elapsed since the beginning of this 
conquest have not sufficed to end it with the subjugation of the Arau- 
canians [i.e., Mapuche]. Nor has the vast expenditure of fifty million 
pesos and more than 25,000 recruits, nor the effusion of blood that has 
been spilled done so, even though in the past century the King de- 
clared this war to be equal of those of Spain, Flanders, and Italy. Today 
the Araucanians posses the fairest portions of Chile ... [and] live in 
independence and enjoyment of their coveted liberty.*8 


What of developments far to the north? The Spanish were again 
largely halted by native resistance in what is now the southwest of 
the United States and Florida.*9 Local forces had begun using guns 
as early as the late sixteenth century, but their adoption of the horse 
and the mobility this conferred was even more consequential.°° 

In the 1600s the English, French, and Dutch embarked on ef- 
forts to carve out their own American empires. They faced nothing 
like the Aztec and Incas, though European diseases had a similarly 
deadly impact on the native population; to this extent, there was 
a very literal process of natural selection shaping American socie- 
ties. What if, anything, does the military revolution thesis explain 
about European expansion north of the Rio Grande? Once again, 
there was no question of large armies being deployed from Europe, 
and settlement was undertaken largely by private groups under 
some form of charter. In the case of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
this early arrangement from 1670 swelled over the next two centu- 
ries to form a massive domain of 8 million square kilometers. The 
Dutch West India Company fought with the Spanish, contested 
Portuguese control over the Brazilian Coast, and established the 
settlement of New Amsterdam in Manhattan. The absence of na- 
tive fleets and cities meant that sea power was irrelevant beyond 
contests with other Europeans, though riverine transport was cer- 
tainly important. 

Previous stereotypes of American Indian warfare, rather like 
those of southeast Asia, emphasized the importance of ritual and 
its low lethality, ideas that have now been challenged in both re- 
gions.°! Like the conquistadors further to the south, European 
colonists had little scope to practice the standard techniques that 
defined the military revolution, such as volley-fire musketry, pike 
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formations, and shock cavalry charges. The sparsely scattered set- 
tlers were rarely professional soldiers drilled in such tactics, and 
in any case local conditions were completely unsuitable. In the 
heavily forested terrain, the American Indians fought in what the 
Europeans referred to as a “skulking way of war,’>? often relying on 
ambushes.°? Though guns were keenly sought after, they did not 
have a revolutionary effect on Indian warfare or society,°* unlike 
the introduction of the horse for the plains Indians and those of 
the Southwest.°® Forts were a crucial element of European success, 
but since they did not have to be built to withstand artillery, they 
were nothing like the elaborate angled-bastioned designs across 
the Atlantic, except where they were built with other European 
threats in mind. Europeans were again heavily dependent on local 
allies. When it came to the fur trade, which was the primary mo- 
tivation for the European presence in present-day Canada, Euro- 
peans’ were dependent on Americans for supply.°” Rather than any 
great tactical or technological superiority, demography may have 
been the decisive factor in European dominance of the Atlantic sea- 
board, as their numbers swelled, and disease took its toll on local 
societies.°® Unlike in Asia and Africa, Europeans came to out- 
number indigenous populations. 

Despite the important differences with the conquistadors, Eu- 
ropean expansion in North America poses equivalent problems 
for the military revolution thesis. Technology was rarely decisive, 
and the most important technology was the “wrong” kind, steel 
weapons and horses, not guns. The tactics of Breitenfeld and other 
major battles of the Thirty Years War were nowhere in evidence. 
Rather than military forces being instruments of centralizing states, 
the relevant groups were private adventures and chartered compa- 
nies. On a related point, the numbers involved were so small that 
the fiscal and administrative effects on their home governments 
and societies were trivial. 


Africa and the Portuguese 


A huge amount of attention has been lavished on the Spanish con- 
quistadors in the New World (if not the resistance that subsequently 
blocked their progress). Hassig observes: “I doubt that a more 
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heavily trodden trail exists than that of Hernan Cortes.”®9 In con- 
trast, Portuguese and other Europeans efforts at expansion and 
conquest in both North and sub-Saharan Africa have been rela- 
tively ignored.®° This selective attention to Western victories but 
not defeats (what social scientists refer to as “selecting on the de- 
pendent variable”) is characteristic of a teleological attitude that 
because the West won “in the end,” the victories represent the nat- 
ural order of historical progress, while the losses were minor, atyp- 
ical deviations from the fundamental trend. To the extent that there 
is some awareness of the relations between Europeans and Afri- 
cans in the early modern era, it is often distorted by the tendency 
to read nineteenth-century outcomes and Western dominance back 
into earlier centuries,*! or to project the idea of dominant conquis- 
tadors from the other side of the Atlantic.®? 

Ignoring a couple of centuries of a continent’s history because 
it doesn’t fit the traditional story of European triumphalism is to 
abandon a proper appreciation of the past, and to let the conclu- 
sions dictate the evidence considered, rather than the other way 
around. Examining victories while ignoring defeats means that 
it may well be impossible to understand the causes of either out- 
come. Africans’ ability to hold off European advances is an impor- 
tant anomaly for those subscribing to conceptions of Western mili- 
tary superiority, premised on the technological backwardness and 
consequent military vulnerability of sub-Saharan Africa. Many 
scholars argue that even allowing for Americans’ susceptibility to 
new diseases and the damage this did to their societies, the Span- 
ish conquests are powerful illustrations of Western military supe- 
riority. If this is the case, ignoring Africa because the epidemio- 
logical playing field was not level is inconsistent. Furthermore, if 
Europeans were so successful in utilizing native allies and levies to 
divide and conquer in the Americas, South Asia, and elsewhere, 
why didn’t this work in Africa? 

Because African history has been so neglected in this context, 
here it is given a prominent place. I first look at the Portuguese 
interactions with Atlantic Africa, especially Angola, then shift to 
the Swahili Coast of East Africa, before comparing the findings with 
the main elements of the military revolution thesis. When it comes 
to North Africa (discussed in Chapter 3), Europeans states invested 
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far more blood and treasure than they did on their more far-flung 
expeditions, as with the Battle of Alcazarquivir in 1578 when an 
army of 18,000 Portuguese (far larger than any sent to the east or 
to the Americas), was completely destroyed in Morocco, a battle 
that saw the death of the Portuguese king and most of the nobility, 
ruined the country’s finances, and precipitated a successful inva- 
sion from Spain. 

Rather than the Columbian perspective referred to above of im- 
mediate and crushing Western dominance in the four centuries 
from the 1400s to the mid-1800s, European-African relations were 
more often than not conducted either on a basis of rough parity, 
or with the Europeans in the subordinate role. Even the slave trade 
confirms this picture. European slave traders were either confined 
to small coastal trading posts, or did business from their ships. The 
location and nature of the business was dictated by local African 
supplier polities and middlemen. For example, during these centu- 
ries the Portuguese and other Europeans maintained small trading 
posts on the coast of Guinea operating “more or less at the suffer- 
ance of African rulers.”64 

The Portuguese had begun working their way down the Atlan- 
tic coast of Guinea from the late 1440s, reaching the southern tip of 
Africa in the 1480s. These voyages were motivated by the desire to 
find allies and resources with which to fight the forces of Islam.®* 
This geopolitical imperative, particularly the ambition to find and 
ally with the mythical African Christian king Prester John, remained 
important through to the establishment of the networks of forts in 
the Indian Ocean in the sixteenth century. After their initial land- 
ings were repelled, from 1456, in an indication of what was to be- 
come the norm in dealing with African rulers for centuries to come, 
the Portuguese changed tack and dispatched emissaries to reach 
an accommodation with a series of African leaders. Although there 
were occasional missions to the African interior, Portuguese and 
more general European interventions were overwhelmingly focused 
on the coast (and islands). To the extent that European mercantile 
and political goals in the hinterland were achieved, it was through 
the cultivation of African groups and polities. Portuguese efforts to 
colonize Angola from the sixteenth century, discussed below, were 
the only partial exception to this rule. 
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Atlantic Africa 


Although they didn’t find Prester John, the Portuguese did score an 
early important diplomatic success in central Africa after contact 
with the kingdom of Kongo led to their king being baptized as Joao I 
in 1491, and forming an alliance with Portugal. Over the next sixty 
years Portuguese forces of up to 600 men assisted the king of Kongo 
in dealing with various rebellions and local rivals, but their support 
was useful rather than decisive, and they operated under the com- 
mand of the Kongolese rulers, rather than as any sort of conquer- 
ing force. In the early 1570s the Portuguese made a more impor- 
tant intervention in returning King Alvaro to the throne of Kongo. 
In return, Alvaro pledged allegiance to the Portuguese king, though 
the practical significance of such pledges was often uncertain.®® 

In 1575 the Portuguese tried their hand for the first time at out- 
right colonization, beginning from Luanda at the mouth of the 
Kwanza River in present-day Angola. In a manner similar to the way 
European “conquest” proceeded in most other locales, the Portu- 
guese first sought to exploit local rivalries. They inveigled local 
subrulers to defect to the Portuguese side and carry out the bulk 
of the fighting. In return for an oath of vassalage to the Portuguese 
king, and a promise of further assistance in future, these African 
allies were able to expand their own domains, which they governed 
as they pleased. Because the initial Portuguese claims were to areas 
on the coastal periphery of the major African kingdoms, they aroused 
little resistance from the two most powerful polities in the area, 
Kongo and Ndongo. In 1589 the Portuguese tried to up the ante by 
directly attacking the heartland of the Ndongo kingdom, at which 
point the Portuguese were routed, and their African vassals/allies 
deserted them. In the 1600s the Portuguese again sought to take 
advantage of civil wars and foreign invasions to conquer Ndongo 
and Kongo, campaigns that either stalemated or ended in decisive 
Portuguese defeats. In 1641 the Kongolese proved that Europeans 
had no monopoly on divide-and-rule tactics, inviting the Dutch 
West India Company to attack the Portuguese in return for lucra- 
tive slave-trading concessions. Although the Dutch and Kongolese 
enjoyed early successes in capturing Luanda, after seven years of 
indecisive fighting a relief effort from Portuguese Brazil led the 
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Dutch to abandon their efforts. By the end of the 1600s the Portu- 
guese had given up on conquest, focusing instead on maintaining 
their costal and riverine outposts, and making money from the slave 
trade. The next Portuguese expansionary effort did not come until 
1857.67 Warfare in the 1700s was mainly limited to Portuguese pu- 
nitive missions to enhance its hold on the slave trade.®® 


The Portuguese in East Africa 


From Vasco da Gama’s first voyage to India, the Swahili Coast of 
East Africa became a crucial stopping-off point for Portuguese ex- 
peditions to Asia. More than this, however, the region was impor- 
tant in its own right for Portuguese imperial aspirations. Although 
the Portuguese never made as concerted effort as in Angola, in East 
Africa too efforts to conquer substantial territory away from the 
coast were defeated by a combination of disease and military resis- 
tance, leaving the Portuguese with a series of coastal trading bases. 
The Swahili Coast (roughly corresponding to the present-day coasts 
of Mozambique, Tanzania, and Kenya) was dominated by Muslim 
city-state sultanates that mixed Arabic and Bantu cultures.®9 These 
traded both with the hinterlands and across the Indian Ocean. De- 
spite their hostility to Muslims in general, the Portuguese once again 
sought to gain allies by inserting themselves into local rivalries. Be- 
cause these small, urban, coastal polities were dependent on mari- 
time trade, they were much more vulnerable to Portuguese strate- 
gies of bombardment from the sea, blockade and the protection 
racket that the Portuguese sought to impose in the Indian Ocean as 
a whole (discussed in the Indian Ocean section) than those in Atlan- 
tic Africa.7° 

After forming an alliance with the Sultan of Malindi in 1498, the 
Portuguese were able to successfully raid and then impose them- 
selves on several other of the sultanates along the coast in the fol- 
lowing decades. “In essence, Portugal wanted to force the allegiance 
of local Swahili rulers and make them pay tribute. They and the 
merchants in their areas were then to be allowed to continue to trade 
in items specified by the Portuguese, but not in others in which they 
[the Portuguese] claimed a monopoly.” Later the Portuguese built 
a trace italienne fortress in Mombasa to deter an Ottoman naval 
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threat that emerged later in the 1500s.’? Once again, Portuguese 
forces were small, usually in the hundreds, never more than 2000.78 
This compares with the largest Ottoman fleet of just under 10,000 
soldiers and sailors with 72 ships in the Arabian Sea and Indian 
Ocean in 1538, the largest since the Ming Chinese expeditions of 
the previous century.”* 

Despite their general maritime orientation, the Portuguese sought 
territorial conquest to capture the source of the gold brought down 
to the coast, hoping to emulate the spectacular success of the Span- 
ish in the Americas. A 1570-1575 expedition up the Zambezi River 
in search of gold from the Zimbabwe Plateau was one of the larg- 
est the Portuguese mounted in Africa, involving 1700 troops.” The 
Portuguese mission established a presence along the river, but suf- 
fered from disease and military reverses. Pearson comments on 
the Portuguese strategy of inland conquest: “This was a fatal move, 
for the essence of their strength was their cannon mounted on ships. 
They had no particular advantage on land, not even when confronted 
by poorly armed Shona warriors.””© The expedition was a dismal 
failure. Thereafter, despite efforts to capitalize on disputed succes- 
sions in local African polities, the Portuguese presence remained re- 
stricted to its coastal enclaves and outposts on the Zambezi until the 
late 1600s, though informal settlements of Portuguese creoles spread 
considerably further.”” In the late 1600s the sultan of Oman pursued 
a successful maritime strategy of raiding Portuguese settlements 
and harrying its fleets. This Omani predation culminated in the suc- 
cessful siege of the Portuguese trace italienne fortress in Mombasa 
in 1698 by a 3000-strong force aided by local collaborators.”® 


Africans, the Portuguese, and the Military Revolution 


In many ways the Portuguese experience in Angola and the East 
African Swahili Coast is a natural comparison with the Spanish in 
Mexico and Peru. Like their Iberian neighbors in the Americas, the 
Portuguese consistently sought to exploit local rivalries and disor- 
ders to cultivate allies who could then be subordinated as vassals. 
Yet the Portuguese experienced nothing like the same level of suc- 
cess in either their diplomatic or military moves. Why not? One 
element that looms large is disease: the epidemiological balance 
was reversed, with no equivalent of the catastrophic population 
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losses and societal collapse among the Africans; instead Europe- 
ans and their animals were at a disadvantage. But as discussed ear- 
lier, if scholars can meaningfully study the success of Europeans 
in the Americas as a military problem, despite the huge impor- 
tance of disease, then there is no reason they cannot study the con- 
temporary failures of Europeans in Africa as a military problem 
also. This is all the more so because “Although Angola’s disease en- 
vironment was different from that of Europe and its soldiers died 
from tropical diseases, Portugal’s defeats were usually strictly mili- 
tary.’’9 In speaking of the disease factor another historian decries 
“an assumption that, had these natural barriers not existed, West- 
ern technological superiority would have assured European expan- 
sion into the interior, perhaps even as early as the late fifteenth 
century.... But, upon closer examination, it would seem that, in 
the early modern period at least, Europe’s technological edge was 
seldom very great, or important.”®° In some sense, European ef- 
forts in Africa are actually a better test of the military balance than 
the Americas, as European success was overdetermined in the lat- 
ter. It is important also in disconfirming Parker's notion that the 
Europeans easily dominated Africans thanks to superior technol- 
ogy.8! First, technology was just not that important; and, second, 
the technological gap was reduced by trade and transfer of weap- 
ons and know-how. Aside from the brute fact of the “wrong” result, 
that is, the failure of European efforts at conquest, what is the fit 
with the military revolution thesis? 

Both the incremental voyages of discovery around Atlantic Af- 
rica, and the later rapid development of the Estado da India further 
east are notable for the prominent role of the Portuguese Crown, 
an important contrast with the Spanish adventurer conquistadors, 
and the later chartered companies established by the Dutch, En- 
glish, and others. There were some exceptions: Portuguese mis- 
sions were often financed with private capital, and sometimes mer- 
chants held the temporary right to explore particular areas in the 
name of the Crown. The Crown gave temporary grants to private 
exploration and settlements, usually headed by the lower layers 
of the nobility, but if the initial efforts bore fruit, an official cap- 
tain or governor was installed, reporting either to Goa or directly 
to Lisbon.®? As with all their counterparts at the time, the Portu- 
guese Crown thought nothing of employing mercenaries and local 
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irregulars. Yet these examples do not change the overall picture of 
the Portuguese kings’ singularity in maintaining a much more di- 
rect grip (or at least trying to) on their overseas missions and pos- 
sessions than their early modern peers.®? “The Portuguese effort 
in the east differed from that the Spanish in the Americas in that 
it was government-directed, underwritten by a sustained commit- 
ment of brain power, blood, and treasure.”84 The statist cast of the 
Portuguese endeavor, prima facie, seems to make it a better candi- 
date for the military revolution thesis, relying as this thesis does on 
the idea of the decline of private violence as the state centralizes 
coercive powers. 

Aside from being dependent on sea power to get to the African 
coast in the first place, ocean-going vessels were of little signifi- 
cance in Atlantic littoral, though Portuguese river boats were critical 
in pushing supplies inland. Closer to shore in the Atlantic, Portu- 
guese attempts at landings were defeated on a number of occasions. 
The coastal estuaries were too shallow for ocean-going sailing ships, 
and the Portuguese longboats were overpowered by local forces in 
their own oared craft.> Africans’ use of poison arrows was espe- 
cially effective in driving the intruders back out to the sea.®° It was 
a different story on the Swahili Coast, where Portuguese naval can- 
nons were effective in intimidating trading city-states. But even 
here Portuguese naval superiority was later broken by the Omanis 
using Western-style ships with Muslim seamen in a century-long 
contest beginning in the 1640s.87 Thus with the exception of the 
small Swahili port city-states in East Africa prior to the arrival of 
the Omanis, naval superiority did not translate into a decisive stra- 
tegic advantage for the Portuguese in Africa. 

Fortresses and land-based artillery also played little role in Africa, 
again the Swahili coast being a partial exception. Without the pack 
animals that were so vulnerable to disease, artillery was extremely 
difficult to move beyond rivers. The Portuguese base in Luanda was 
best protected by the logistical difficulties its main rivals had in 
mounting attacks far from their centers of power. The most impos- 
ing Portuguese fortress in Africa, Fort Jesus in Mombasa, was cap- 
tured by the Omanis with local African support after a two-year 
siege 1696-1698,°° allowing them to take Zanzibar and the current 
coast of Kenya. 
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Both the Portuguese and Africans used similar tactics on the 
battlefield, although this similarity seems to have been coincidence 
rather than emulation or rational learning, the Portuguese having 
developed close-order fighting to protect against cavalry that was 
absent in most of sub-Saharan Africa. For both Africans and Por- 
tuguese forces in Africa, heavy infantry armed with swords or axes 
anchored the center, with lightly armed archers positioned on the 
flanks. Battles started with an exchange of missile fire, at the early 
stages arrows and crossbow bolts. Initially Headrick judges that 
“Firearms were even less useful in Angola than in the Americas,’8? 
but later in the 1700s, both Europeans and Africans switched to 
greater use of muskets and skirmishing.9° Battles were decided by 
the clash of heavy infantry (horses could not survive local diseases 
so there was no cavalry). The number of Portuguese was usually in 
the hundreds, augmented by thousands of African troops, while 
opponents like Kongo might put anything up to 20,000 in the field. 
Portuguese steel armor and swords gave their forces an impor- 
tance far greater than their numbers, but nevertheless they tended 
to lose as many battles as they won in Atlantic Africa. Portuguese 
troops enjoyed little success in East Africa, although they were ef- 
fective in augmenting Ethiopian forces in the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury.9! Guns were not decisive early on because of the primacy of 
hand-to-hand fighting, while later the Africans were able to roughly 
match the Portuguese in muskets. In sum, when it comes to tech- 
nology and tactics, there is again very little support for the elements 
of the military revolution thesis. In each region of Africa, diplo- 
macy and logistics were much more important than any narrow 
battlefield dynamics in determining outcomes. In the main, whether 
it was trade, war, or politics, Europeans depended more on Afri- 
cans than vice versa. 


From the Middle East to China 


In some ways the Indian Ocean region is the crux of the argument 
about the military revolution enabling early modern European 
expansion. Unlike in the Americas and Africa, diseases affected all 
parties more or less equally. Throughout much of the region tech- 
nology was also roughly equal. Gunpowder weapons were in use 
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before the Portuguese arrived, not to mention steel and cavalry. 
Local powers like the Safavid Persians and the Mughals created 
mighty empires, while even some of the smaller polities of South- 
east Asia had populations as large or larger than Portugal or the 
Netherlands.9? Parker and others have seen the fact that first the 
Portuguese in the 1500s, and later the Dutch and English from the 
1600s, built empires in the Indian Ocean, despite the lack of any 
general technological advantage, as clinching proof of the military 
revolution thesis, and in particular the social and political under- 
pinnings of Western military effectiveness. As one historian puts 
it, “Moroccans, Ottomans, Gujaratis, Burmese, Malays, Japanese, 
Chinese, and countless other peoples had guns, germs and steel, 
too, so what else lies behind the rise of Europe?” Parker draws an 
important distinction between the Islamic empires and East Asia. 
He holds that unlike the Muslim powers, the combination of ad- 
vanced technology and centralized, military-fiscal states made 
China, Japan, and Korea impervious to the Western threat until 
the nineteenth century. As this chapter and the next demonstrate, 
however, the European presence in the Indian Ocean and East 
Asia are more notable for their similarities than differences: in both 
cases, European presence depended on deference and subordina- 
tion to much more powerful Asian empires. 

This section examines the Portuguese in Asia, who established 
a far-flung maritime network all the way from East Africa to Japan 
with extraordinary speed in the first decades of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, looking first at the balance at sea, and then considering their 
military fortunes on land. 


The Portuguese at Sea 


The Portuguese drive to the East around the Cape of Good Hope 
was motivated in part by the continuing quest to find Christian al- 
lies with whom to effect a giant pincer movement against the Mus- 
lims in the Holy Land.9? The Portuguese kings entertained mille- 
narian ambitions of destroying the holy sites of Islam, capturing 
Jerusalem, and precipitating the second coming of Christ. The sec- 
ond, more mundane goal was to take over the spice trade, useful 
not just in monetary terms to fund various crusading ventures, but 
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also to deny this wealth to Muslims (and their Venetian collabora- 
tors). The initial Portuguese approach towards the smaller polities 
of the west coast of India was very similar to that employed in East 
Africa: finding local divisions and rivalries, and offering an alliance 
to whichever faction looked more pliable. They quickly captured a 
base at Goa in 1510, holding it in the face of a counterattack by 
the ruling Muslim sultan only with the assistance of Hindu allies.94 
It was to remain the headquarters of the Estado da India for the 
next 450 years, where the viceroy received orders from Lisbon, and 
passed them down to the various governors and captains. 

Under their leader Afonso de Albuquerque, the Portuguese 
pursued a strategy of capturing key maritime choke points through 
the length and breadth of the region.9° Thus after subduing Mus- 
cat in the Arabian peninsula in 1507, Albuquerque's forces took 
Malacca in 1511, a city at that time larger than any in Europe, and a 
crucial entrepôt linking East Asia and the Indian Ocean.9° In doing 
so their small force of 18 ships and 1100 men defeated the sultan’s 
army of 20,000, including a troop of war elephants. The Western- 
ers’ success again these steep odds may well have been facilitated 
by the sultan’s miscalculation that the invaders would plunder and 
then leave.97 In fact, they stayed and built an imposing fortress on 
the site of what had been the largest mosque. An unforeseen con- 
sequence was that because the sultanate was a tributary of the Chi- 
nese emperor, the Portuguese assault complicated efforts to win 
trading rights with the latter. In 1515, at the other end of the Indian 
Ocean, the Portuguese seized Hormuz in the Persian Gulf and again 
fortified it, though they failed to capture Aden. The next few de- 
cades saw slower expansion, as extra nodes were added in the Spice 
Islands (Moluccas) and the coasts of India. If the Portuguese do 
not measure up to everything said of them, the ability to capture 
targets 5000 kilometers apart in the space of a couple of years with 
small forces using sixteenth-century technology is an extremely 
impressive feat. 

An early concerted Muslim effort to expel the Portuguese from 
the region was defeated in a crucial naval battle off the city of Diu 
in Gujarat in 1509.98 A Portuguese fleet of 18 ships with 1500 troops 
and 400 Cochinese Indian allies faced an unlikely coalition of the 
Egyptian Mamluks, unused to war at sea, who had enlisted the aid 
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of the Ottomans, the Venetians (who were worried that their hold 
on the spice trade was threatened by the Portuguese), together 
with the Indian rulers of Gujarat and Calicut (where Vasco da 
Gama had first made landfall in India). The battle closely fits the 
script of the military revolution. The Portuguese were out-numbered 
in both men and ships. The Egyptian-Ottoman galleys had fewer 
and smaller guns compared with the Portuguese, and the Indian 
dhows none. The Portuguese were able to engage and sink their 
opponents at a greater distance, as apart from having heavier guns, 
their ships were built more sturdily to cope with rough Atlantic 
conditions.99 Furthermore, the Portuguese ships were much larger 
and high-sided than those of their opponents, who were thus un- 
able to take advantage of their superior numbers to board. To- 
gether with an ability to sail more closely into the wind, heavier guns 
and sturdier ship construction were a recurring theme in Western 
naval victories over more numerous Asian opponents at sea.!0° 
It is important to note, however, that at this time the Portuguese 
ships were not the broadside-firing warships that became the Euro- 
pean standard for centuries after, and their cannons were mounted 
on the decks and fired stone rather than iron balls.1°! 

Perhaps the area of greatest Portuguese naval effort was that of 
their least success, as they sought to fight their way through the 
Red Sea to destroy the Muslim holy sites.!°” Here the Mamluks, 
and from 1517 the Ottomans who had defeated the Mamluks and 
incorporated their territory, were consistently able to use their gal- 
ley fleets in defensive victories in 1513, 1517, and 1541, facing the 
largest Portuguese forces assembled in the Indian Ocean.!°? De- 
spite being synonymous with backwardness in the eyes of some 
scholars,!°* in shallow waters galleys proved superior to ocean- 
going sailing ships.!°° Furthermore, together with increasingly ca- 
pable naval forces from the sultanate of Aceh in North Sumatra, in 
the mid-1500s Muslims were able to re-open the maritime spice 
trade to the Red Sea via the Maldives, in defiance of Portuguese 
efforts to enforce a monopoly.!°° The resulting decline in Crown 
revenue directly fed through to a military weakening of the Estado 
da India in the late 1500s.!°7 The seriousness of this problem can 
be appreciated by the fact that in 1518 the Portuguese king gained 
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more revenue from the spice trade than from all sources in metro- 
politan Portugal itself.1°8 

From the mid-1600s the Portuguese suffered a grave threat to 
their Western flank from the sultan of Oman, whose success in 
capturing Portuguese strongholds on the Swahili Coast has already 
been described. After expelling the Portuguese from Muscat on the 
Arabian Peninsula in 1650, the Omanis sacked several Portuguese 
possessions in Western India including Diu and Bombay, and en- 
gaged in extensive commerce raiding using a fleet of up to 50 large 
cannon-armed ships and 1700 slave sailors.!°9 

Another important instance where Western ships were defeated 
by an Asian fleet were clashes in 1521-1522 between Portuguese 
and Ming Chinese forces, carefully analyzed by Tonio Andrade.!° 
The fighting occurred in Guangzhou harbor as a result of an ill- 
starred Portuguese effort to force the Chinese to trade. In the first 
battle five Portuguese ships were able to hold off a much larger 
Chinese fleet thanks to their superior cannon, but the Westerners 
were nevertheless forced to beat a retreat after a fireship attack (a 
sudden thunderstorm that allowed their escape was interpreted by 
the Portuguese as divine intervention in response to their prayers).!! 
The second battle the following year saw a large Chinese fleet with 
markedly better artillery soundly defeat the Portuguese, who lost 
two of their ships.!!? Andrade infers: “This suggests that Chinese 
had learned and adapted,’ and sees this as a turning point in 
spurring China to successfully close the gap with Western cannons. 
Yet the Chinese cannons in this encounter were more anti-personnel 
than anti-ship, and it seems that the result may have just reflected 
a reinforced Chinese fleet, rather than rational learning and inno- 
vation in equipment, especially given that only a year had elapsed. 

Individual Portuguese ships were easily capable of defeating 
Asian merchant craft and pirates, an important advantage that en- 
abled them to impose their system of “passes” in the Western Indian 
Ocean authorizing third-country traders to sail in waters claimed 
by the Crown."* Portuguese maritime domination was greatly as- 
sisted by the fact that none of the major powers in the Indian 
Ocean maintained a navy. Furthermore, these empires were largely 
indifferent to maritime trade as a product of cultural inclination, 
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and the fact that their fiscal base was very much land-based.!> 
The same applied even to archipelagic Japan.!!® A Ceylonese king 
expressed a common sentiment in his judgment that “whilst the 
Christians would be Lords of the sea, he would be Lord of the 
land.”!7 There was a similar complementarity of interest between 
the Mughals and Portuguese: “there developed a reciprocal relation- 
ship between two empires, one of the land and one of the sea, based 
on mutual advantage.”™!8 Both sides realized that the Mughals 
were by the more powerful member of the partnership."!9 In ex- 
plaining the position of the Estado da India, Albuquerque wrote to 
his king that “if Portugal should suffer a reverse at sea, your Indian 
possessions have not power to hold out a day longer than Kings of 
the land choose to suffer it.”!?° Thus in general, “Europeans scram- 
bled to find a place on the fringes of Asian orders.”!?! 

While Portuguese naval prowess was certainly more than a 
myth, it ran up against significant checks and defeats: the defen- 
sive victories of the Ottomans and the Ming in the Red Sea and 
South China Sea, the ability of the Acehenese to break the Portu- 
guese maritime spice monopoly, and from 1650 the Omanis beat- 
ing the Portuguese at their own game of naval predation. Asian 
powers demonstrated considerable powers of naval power projec- 
tion, with the Omani expeditions to the Swahili Coast, Ottoman 
missions to India, the earlier Ming Indian Ocean fleets of the 1400s, 
and the massive Japanese invasions of Korea in the 1590s all being 
on a much larger scale than any equivalent European efforts. The 
Ming Indian Ocean fleets mustered around 26,000 sailors and sol- 
diers (around the same size as the Spanish Armada of 1588), while 
the Japanese invasion force that attacked Korea in 1592 numbered 
160,000.!22 Portuguese naval power did not change the Estado da 
India’s dependence on land-based Asian empires, and Portuguese 
maritime supremacy must be put in a context where none of the 
Asian great powers chose to maintain a navy. Although the Portu- 
guese faced many challenges to individual fortresses, until European 
competitors arrived from 1600, the Estado da India never faced 
a co-ordinated maritime assault across its network. Thus Chaud- 
huri’s verdict is that Portuguese amphibious victories “were mostly 
made at the expense of rulers who had had no reason so far to de- 
fend their trading ports with strong military forces.... No strong 
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Asian power at the time, whether in India, the Middle East, or 
China, considered the Portuguese to be a serious threat to the ex- 
isting balance of power.”!?? 


The Portuguese on Land 


Though the Estado da India was primarily a maritime domain, the 
ports and forts that were the nodes of this network had to be taken 
and defended. How closely did the Portuguese correspond to the 
template of the new-style post-revolutionary European army? The 
usual point about tiny numbers applies, with Portuguese forces 
rarely numbering above 1000. As discussed previously, they were 
maintained by the Crown, rather than being ad hoc companies of 
adventurers, like the Spanish in the Americas, or employees of a 
chartered “company sovereign,’ as with the Dutch and English East 
India Companies that so effectively eclipsed the Portuguese in the 
seventeenth century. Contra the teleology of the military revolu- 
tion, the “modern” state monopolizing armed force was bested by 
the private wielders of violence.!*# 

One of the few instances of the Portuguese trying to conquer 
territory in Asia was their campaign against the rajah of Kandy in 
Ceylon.!?° In 1594, 1630, and 1638 this resulted in disaster, as Por- 
tuguese forces were ambushed and destroyed, their commanders 
being killed on each occasion. The Kandy forces eventually combined 
with the Dutch East India Company to drive the Portuguese from 
the island.!26 Winius describes the Portuguese as prone to frontal 
charges and seeking individual deeds of valor, a long way from drilled 
professionals.!?” Similarly, their weapons were said to be primitive 
by European standards, as apart from some muskets, they relied 
on swords, shields, half-pikes, and armor.!28 Kandyan forces did 
not have guns or armor like the Portuguese, being armed with bows 
and spears, and thus they tended to avoid frontal attacks.!?9 In- 
stead, they used the mountainous and forested terrain to wear down 
the Portuguese with ambushes and attacks on their supply lines, 
until the Portuguese were exhausted and heavily outnumbered, at 
which point they could be overwhelmed. At various points their 
opponents were also effective in peeling away local Portuguese al- 
lies and auxiliaries, who commonly comprised the bulk of the forces 
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deployed. Yet due to their lack of artillery the Kandyans could not 
capture Portuguese forts, which could not be starved out, thanks to 
being on the coast ,!°° and hence the Kandyan resort to allying with 
the Dutch, after earlier advances to the Danish East India Com- 
pany had come to naught.!31 

The Portuguese were much more successful in capturing and 
defending coastal strong points in an environment of political 
fragmentation. Here they were favored by their superior ships and 
ability to provide reinforcements by sea, what is generally regarded 
as better artillery (even if the gap was small), and better close- 
order hand-to-hand fighting. This enabled some spectacular vic- 
tories, as in the capture of Malacca in 1511.132 Yet somewhat ironi- 
cally in view of their success in driving the first wave of expansion, 
Parker holds that the Portuguese generally fought “with all the 
reckless indiscipline of the street gang,’!9 and that no Europeans 
in South Asia used the tactics of the military revolution in the field 
until at least the late 1600s.134 

Those arguing for the military revolution account of the rise of 
the West refer to the importance of fortifications in allowing the 
Portuguese and other Europeans in the East to hold on to their 
scattered possessions, often in the face of overwhelming odds.!35 
Yet this raises the problem that in Europe defending trace itali- 
enne fortifications was said to require “unprecedented concentra- 
tions of men and munitions.” For example, it is said that the Dutch 
were forced to add tens of thousands to their army to garrison 
these strongholds;!*° hence the ineluctable pressure for larger and 
larger armies as a crucial component of the military revolution 
thesis. But neither the Portuguese nor any other Europeans had 
anything remotely like these numbers for at least the first 250 years 
of European presence in the region, and in fact Parker himself 
notes that most of the Estado da India’s fortresses were not con- 
structed in the modern, angled-bastion fashion.19” 

If the first few decades of the 1500s may have been too early for 
the fruits of the military revolution to be evident, the quickening 
pace of military advancement in the West and the growing gap 
with other civilizations should have been apparent in the 1600s. 
Yet at least as far as the Estado da India is concerned, there is little 
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if any sign of such a gap opening up. To the contrary, the fortunes 
of the Portuguese declined as time went on. 

As described, the Portuguese were defeated in their efforts to 
conquer the interior of Ceylon, and lost fortresses in Arabia and 
East Africa. In 1683 Goa was only rescued from an attack by forces 
of the Hindu Maratha Confederacy by an imperial Mughal army 
of 100,000 (who then demanded payment for their services). The 
Marathas, still a traditional South Asian light cavalry army, then 
heavily defeated the Portuguese in a war 1737-1740. They success- 
fully besieged a trace italienne fortress at Bassein and compelled 
the abandonment of a second at Chaul, as well as nearly bankrupt- 
ing the Estado da India through a large indemnity payment. Even 
after substantial reinforcement from Europe, a Portuguese counter- 
offensive was seen as unrealistic.13° It might be said that the Por- 
tuguese exhibited so little improvement vis-a-vis their Asian and 
African opponents because metropolitan Portugal was insulated 
from most of the early modern wars in Europe, and thus was not 
subject to competitive pressures and lacked the opportunities to 
learn by doing (unlike Spain). Yet McNeill, Hoffman, and other 
proponents of the idea that military superiority drove Western ex- 
pansion proffer the Portuguese as one of their main sources of sup- 
porting evidence. If anything, it seems that in many instances the 
Asians had not only closed the gap with the Portuguese, but had 
overtaken them in two centuries of their engagement. 


Conclusion 


The evidence suggests that the military revolution thesis is a poor 
fit with Western expansion in the Indian Ocean region, for the 
same sorts of reasons as in the Americas and Africa. The Western 
forces involved were numerically trivial, reflecting the fact that 
early European modern states simply did not have the capacity to 
send substantial forces across the oceans. The combination of small 
numbers, a reliance on local allies, and the need to fit in with local 
conditions, meant that the classic tactics of the military revolution 
again were conspicuous by their absence. The Portuguese and other 
Europeans did not enjoy any decisive technological advantage in 
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land warfare. Though they enjoyed an edge in artillery and for- 
tresses, this advantage was slight. (The later French and British 
campaigns in India from the 1740s that for the first time saw armies 
using the same tactics as used in European great power war, are 
explored in the next chapter.) At sea, the role of new ships and nav- 
igational techniques was of course crucial in allowing Europeans 
to reach and return from Asia, and their warships were decisively 
better in the open ocean. Yet even this naval advantage was subject 
to severe tactical and strategic constraints and to reversals around 
the western and eastern edges of the region, as well as in relation 
to the crucial spice trade. 

If not by dint of their modern powerful armies and navies, 
how, then, did Europeans dominate the Indian Ocean and Asia in 
the early modern period? The short answer is that they didn’t, any 
more than Europeans dominated Africa before the late 1800s. 
Though much of the evidence has yet to be discussed—as it will be 
in the coming chapter with respect to the Dutch and English com- 
pany sovereigns—for at least the first 250 years, Europeans in the 
Indian Ocean concentrated their coercive efforts primarily on mari- 
time trade, anchored by a network of fortified entrepôts. While 
they were successful in using stand-over tactics and protection rack- 
ets against smaller polities (though usually even this required local 
assistance), Europeans were almost always deferential toward local 
great powers. The Portuguese sparred with the Ottomans around 
the Red Sea and the Arabian Sea, while other Europeans occasion- 
ally clashed with the Mughals and Ming Chinese forces. But in the 
main, Europeans were realistic that they stood little chance of mas- 
tering foes who could put far superior forces in the field against 
them, and so Europeans deferred to the authority of Asian empires. 
Aside from military calculations, Europeans also depended on ac- 
cess to Asian markets much more than vice versa. The Mughals, 
Japanese, Chinese, and others could bring the Europeans to heel 
simply by refusing to trade with them. For their part, the polities of 
the region had little desire to contest Westerners’ efforts to estab- 
lish control of key trade routes, resulting in a rough modus vivendi 
sometimes referred to as an “age of contained conflict.”199 


